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THE LITURGY OF THE SEASON 

hird Sunday of Lent. The first Sunday of Lent described 
the contest of Christ with the prince of darkness; the 
second Sunday related the transfiguration. The former 
was a picture of our battle against sin, while the latter de- 





i picted the promised reward. In the Introit of today the 
Church again points to the forces of darkness: “My eyes are ever to- 
wards the Lord: for He shall pluck my feet out of the snare: look Thou 
upon me, and have mercy upon me for I am poor and alone.” But con- 
fidently the soul has recourse to God: “In Thee, O my God, I put my 
trust, let me not be ashamed.” 

The Epistle urges us to resist the powers of darkness. The conflict 
between light and darkness, good and evil, is at its height. Detest and 
avoid all uncleanness or covetousness for it is the principal work of dark- 
ness: “let it not so much as be named among you, as becometh saints: or 
obscenity, or foolish talking, or scurrility, which is to no purpose. . . . 
For you were heretofore darkness.” Heretofore we were slaves of dark- 
ness, gentiles held in bondage and servitude by the chains of sin. But 
“Christ hath delivered Himself for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God 
for an odour of sweetness.” Christ has conquered darkuess, and estab- 
lished the kingdom of Light: ‘For you were heretofore darkness: but 
now light in the Lord. Walk then as children of the light.” We must 
emerge from the contest victorious over darkness and sin, become children 
of light, walk in light and love, “‘as becometh saints.” 

“Arise, O Lord, let not man be strengthened,” the Church sings in 

the Gradual. In the heat of the battle we cry to the Lord to help us 
subdue our lower nature lest the enemy triumph: “Have mercy on us, 
O Lord, have mercy on us” (Tract). 

And the Lord hears our prayer. “But if a stronger than he come 
upon him and overcome him, he will take away all his armor wherein he 
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trusted, and will distribute his spoils’ (Gospel). Christ, the stronger 
one, has taken possession of our souls, and overcome the strength of the 
evil one. During Lent our battle must be brought to a successful issue; 
the strong one must be overcome; his armor, evil inclinations and pas- 
sions, must be taken away. He must be deposed from his throne; the 
house of our soul must be swept and garnished to become, not again an 
abode of the strong one, satan, but the throne of the stronger one, Christ 
Jesus the King. ‘The wicked one will gather all his forces, he will assail 
us with evil representations, countless temptations, but without avail; for 
we follow the behests of our King. “Blessed are they who hear the word 
of God and keep it.” 

Joyfully do we promise obedience to His words, willingly do we 
listen to His commands: “The justices of the Lord are right . . . . Thy 
servant keepeth them” (Offertory). It is our oblation and consecration 
to the service of the King, the Prince of Light. 

Fourth Sunday of Lent. “Rejoice, O Jerusalem:*and come together 
all you that love her: rejoice with joy, you that have been in sorrow: 
that you may exult, and be filled from the breasts of your consolation” 
(Introit). With these joyful words the Church greets her children on 
this Sunday in mid-Lent, called Laetare (Rejoice) Sunday, or also Rose 
Sunday. It is spring, nature awakens from her winter slumber; and 
formerly on this day the first spring roses were brought to the church in 
Rome. The Pope still blesses a golden rose today in memory of this 
custom, which he is wont to confer upon some deserving person, gen- 
erally of the nobility. 

The approach of spring in nature causes joy in our hearts. The 
wintry cold and dread of sin has abated in the past three weeks, and 
under the benign influence of our Sun, Christ, our hearts are filled with 
spiritual life, which today bursts forth in joy: “I rejoice at the things 
that were said to me: we shall go into the house of the Lord” (Gradual). 
We rejoice especially that the feast of Easter is so near. For Easter cele- 
brates the liberation from the bondage of the evil one; our emergence 
from death to life. 

St. Paul brings this out beautifully in today’s Epistle in the com- 
parison of the two testaments. The son of Agar is a symbol of the 
Jewish synagogue, while the son of Sara is a symbol of the Church. Sara 
is the free woman, the picture of Jerusalem. We are children of the free 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 
woman, children of the new Jerusalem, children of the Church. “But 
that Jerusalem which is above is free, which is our mother . . . . we 
are not children of the bondwoman, but of the free: by the freedom 
wherewith Christ has made us free.” We are the free children of God, 
heirs of the heavenly Jerusalem. During Lent we cast off the chains 
that held us in bondage, we regain the liberty of the children of God by 
dying to ourselves with Jesus, and on Easter rising gloriously, once for 
all, from the grave of sin. 

In the Gospel Christ Himself promises us the Bread which sustains 
our life. The Church refers to the double bread, bread for our bodies, 
and the Bread which our heavenly Father breaks for us. Christ by His 
death on the cross made possible the Bread which is the life of our soul. 
It is multiplied for our nourishment. ‘Praise ye the Lord, for He is 
good: sing ye to His Name, for He is sweet: whatsoever He pleased, He 
hath done in heaven and on earth” (Offertory). Our heavenly Father 
accepted the offering of His well-beloved Son on the cross. The Obla- 
tion has become the inheritance of the Church, the Bread of the children 
of the free woman. It is the pledge of our liberty, the cause of our 
spiritual joy. “Grant us, we beseech Thee, O merciful God: that we 
may . . . . ever receive with faithful minds Thy holy mysteries, 
of which we are continually allowed to partake” (Postcommunion). 

Passion Sunday. The Spouse of Christ goes into mourning at the 
approaching death of her Bridegroom. Crucifixes, pictures and statues 
are veiled; the last joyful notes of the liturgy disappear. The Church 
desires us to participate in the sufferings of the Redeemer; nothing 
should divert our attention from that awful tragedy about to be en- 
acted on Calvary‘s heights. Christ appears as high priest, preparing to 
ascend the sacrificial altar of the cross. 

The Introit prayers for today’s august sacrifice of Christ on tlfe 
cross are those with which the Church begins Mass throughout the year: 
“Judge me, O God, and distinguish my cause from the nation that is not 
holy: deliver me from the unjust and deceitful man: for Thou art my 
God and my strength.” Jesus enters upon His sacrifice bewailing the 
injustice and infidelity of His chosen people. By them He was re- 
jected, though He came to establish His Kingdom among them. We, 
the gentiles, through the merits of this bloody sacrifice, were enlightened 
and became His subjects, members of His mystical body the Church. 
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“Christ being come, an High Priest . . . . neither by the blood 
of goats or of calves, but by His own blood, entered once into the 
Holies, having obtained eternal redemption” (Epistle). Christ, the 
High Priest, redeemed fallen man, restored him to a place of honor in 
His mystical body, not by sprinkling the “blood of goats and of oxen 
and the ashes of an heifer,” but by shedding His own blood. It is the 
price of our redemption, the ransom paid for our liberation from bond- 


age; it permits us not only to enter the Holy of Holies of the temple, 
but is a pledge of our admittance into the Holy of Holies, Heaven. 
“How much more shall the blood of Christ who by the Holy Ghost 
offered Himself unspotted unto God, cleanse our conscience from dead 
works, to serve the living God” (Epistle). 

The Gospel also shows us the High Priest Christ. He emphatically 
declares His sinlessness and His origin from all eternity: ‘Which of 
you shall convince Me of sin? . . . . Amen, amen, I say to you, 
before Abraham was made, I am.” Christ appeared in all his divine 
greatness; but because His hour had not yet come, when the Jews sought 
to stone Him, He hid Himself, and went out of the temple. But when 
the hour should come, the Victim Christ would be ever ready to suffer: 
“I will confess to Thee, O Lord, with my whole heart: render to Thy 
servant: I shall live and keep Thy words: enliven me according to Thy 
word, O Lord” (Offertory). 

Readiness to suffer with Christ must animate us. Sacrifices we 
must gladly bring; crosses we must cheerfully bear, and thus triumph 
over sin and eternal death: ‘Who didst set the salvation of mankind 
upon the Tree of the Cross, so that whence came death, thence also life 
must rise again, and He that overcame by the tree, on the tree also 
might be overcome” (Preface of Passiontide). 

Palm Sunday. The liturgy of this Sunday consists of two dia- 
metrically opposed elements: joy and sorrow. The joy which the 
Church feels on this day bursts forth in the solemn blessing of the palms 
and the procession. ‘Hosanna to the Son of David: Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord. O God, King of Israel: Hosanna in 
the highest.” This antiphon the Church chants to pay homage to 
Christ, who enters the city of Jerusalem as King and Victor. The pro- 
cession is symbolic of the triumphal entry of Christ into His Church. 
It also denotes the glorious entrance into heaven. Carrrying palms in 
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our hands, we too must join the procession, before we accompany the 
victorious King, Christ, on His sorrowful journey to Calvary: “Thee 
once with palms the Jews went forth to meet: Thee now with prayers 
and holy hymns we greet, Glory and praise to Thee, Redeemer blest” 
(Gloria laus). 

We have hardly realized the joy of the Church in the blessing of 
palms and the procession, when this joy turns to sorrow and sadness. 
Christ appears in holy Mass as the Man of Sorrows, encompassed by His 
enemies. “O Lord, keep not Thy help far from me: look to my de- 
fence; deliver me from the lion’s mouth, and my lowness from the horns 
of the unicorns” (Introit). The enemies of Christ are clothed in the 
garments of ravening animals. The Church continues the Introit in the 
words of Christ: “O God, my God, look upon me: why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” All these chants were sanctified by the dying Savior on 
the cross: they are the lamentations of the Redeemer: “But, I am a 
worm and no man: the reproach of men and the outcast of the people” 
(Tract). 

The entire passion of St. Matthew, which is chanted before the 
Gospel or Glad Tidings, depicts the desertion of Jesus. He is isolated 
and the multitudes that shouted and clamored to make Him King now 
demand His death: “Let Him be crucified.” We confess our loyalty 
to the Redeemer by holding our palms in our hands, during the chanting 
of the Passion and Gospel. We shall remain constant and share the 
agony of the Man of Sorrows. 

The great preacher of the Crucified calls upon us in the Epistle to 
imitate Christ, who adopted the form of a servant according to the like- 
ness and habit of man. “He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto 
death, even to the death of the cross.” Here we have the greatest, the 
most sublime characteristic of Jesus: Humility. St. Paul also indi- 
cated the recompense: ‘“‘For which cause God hath also exalted Him.” 
The Church beautifully prays: “Almighty and everlasting God, who 
wouldst have our Savior become man, and suffer on a cross, to give 
mankind an example of humility: mercifully grant that we may be in- 
structed by His patience, and partake in His resurrection” (Collect). 

Maundy Thursday. The Mass of Palm Sunday was the prologue 
for the great drama of the Passion, the solemn commemoration of 
which the Church begins with Tenebrae on Wednesday evening. The 
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institution of the Blessed Sacrament recalls the Last Supper. Today we 
must be the participants, disciples, gathered around the Master, whom 
He nourishes with His Body and Blood, and whom He will wash with 
His blood. The two readings, Epistle and Gospel, are two testaments 
of the departing Master: His Body and His Love. Christ, the Master, 
departs; temporarily He is subjected to the fury of the mob. The 
Blessed Sacrament is removed to a side chapel: The Bridegroom leaves 
His spouse; the Church goes into mourning. 

Good Friday. The Sacrifice of the Mass is not offered today, be- 
cause the eternal High Priest, Jesus Christ, offers His bloody sacrifice on 
the altar of the cross. The Church expresses her grief at the death of 
the Bridegroom: No festive decorations, an empty tabernacle, black 
vestments. Especially impressive is the unveiling of the cross, the 
dramatic representation of the crucified Christ . . . . the King 
on the throne of the cross. “Upon the cross a Victim, vanquishing in 
death, He died.” During the veneration of the Cross, the choir chants 
the Reproaches, which are also addressed to us, who were led from the 
desert of sin and raised to the dignity of members of Christ: ‘Mj 
people what have I done to thee? or in what have I grieved thee? 
Answer me.” 

Holy Saturday. This is the day of rest for the Redeemer after the 
Passion. At the beginning of the ceremonies the Church still is the 
mourning spouse. But gradually, as the instruction of the neophyte: 
continues, she can restrain herself no longer, and anticipates the hob; 
feast of Easter. The rising of the glorious Easter Sun, symbolized by; 
the blessing of the new fire and the Easter candle, the blessing of the 
baptismal font, symbolic of our reception into the Church or the resur- 
rection of the members of the mystic body of Christ—all these denote 
the return of the Bridegroom of the Church and of our souls. And so 
in the Mass which follows the ceremonies, the Easter joy breaks forth in 
an unending Alleluia. 


CUTHBERT GoEB, O. S. B. 


St. John’s Abbe 

















“SUSCIPIAMUR”! 


ACRIFICE has always been considered the most excellent 
and effective act of the virtue of religion. It is so 





esteemed because it is an act of the whole man. If it 


were only a material process, however exacting and im- 











posing, it would be of slight worth either in God’s sight 





or in the judgment of mankind. It is the mind and the will that make 
the human being, and any offering which does not include the excellence 
of those great powers is without value as a tribute to God. As He de- 
clares Himself in the Gospel of Saint John: The hour cometh and now 
is when the true adorers shall adore the Father in spirit and in truth, for 
the Father also seeketh such to adore Him.—God is a spirit and they 
that adore Him must adore Him in spirit and in truth. Here we have 
the supreme law of divine worship, that is of liturgical devotion. We 
must, of course, pay all possible attention to the outward form of our 
homage, as our Lord required even in the Temple of old . . . . And 
He suffered not that any man should carry a vessel through the temple 

. . but all the while we must carry in our souls and express in our 
every act, obedience to the first and greatest commandment of the 
liturgical life: They that adore Him must adore Him in spirit and in 
truth. 

Nor is this a new revelation. It only confirms the injunct’on 
which God had laid upon His creatures in the beginning and brought to 
their attention in ways most impressive and diverse all through the ages 
which elapsed between the promise of redemption and its accomplish- 
ment in the founding of the Kingdom of God upon earth. In the first 
recorded act of sacrifice, “the Lord had respect to Abel and to his offer- 
ings.” Observe, the respect or favor is first to Abel and thence to his 
offerings, “because his works were just;’’ and the reverse is true of Cain 
in every way. On through the course of God’s dealings with man, 
sounds ever the same call: Son, give me thy heart.—The offering must 
represent the thought and purpose of the inner man. In this conformity 
we have the essence of sacrifice; in the want of it, the essence of a lie. 
How solemnly it is set forth in the exordium of Isaias: Hear the word 


y 


1From the prayer following the offering of the chalice: “In a spirit of 
humility and with a contrite heart, may we be accepted (suscipiamur) by Thee, O 
Lord, and may our sacrifice be so offered in Thy sight this day as to please Thee, 


0 Lord God.”—Ed. 
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of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom; give ear to the law of our God, ye 
people of Gomorrha. What is the abundance of your victims to me? | 
have enough, I desire not holocausts of rams, and fat of fatlings, and 
blood of calves and lambs and buck goats. Offer sacrifice no more in 
vain: my soul hateth your solemnities; I am weary or bearing them. 
And when you stretch forth your hands, I will turn away my eyes from 
you; and when you multiply prayers, I will not hear, for your hands arz 
full of blood. 


(Ps. 49): I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices; thy burnt offerings 





More apposite still seems the word through the Psalmist 


are always in my sight. I will not take calves out of thy house; nor 
he-goats out of thy flocks: for all the beasts of the woods are mine, the 
cattle on the hills and the oxen. If I were hungry I would not tell 
thee, for the world is mine and the fulness thereof. Offer to God the 
sacrifice of praise and pay thy vows to the Most High, and call upon 
me in the day of trouble. I will deliver thee and thou shalt glorify me. 
—The informing principle or vital element in liturgical practice is, 
therefore, sincere self-consecration to God by unqualified submission to 
His will. 

Nowhere does this truth find more striking utterance than in what 
might be called the liturgical epistle, that of Saint Paul to the Hebrews. 
There the word of the Lord comes to us directly from its ultimate 
source, the depth of our Savior’s Sacred Heart. It expresses the impulse 
of infinite and everlasting love, with which the work of our redemp- 
tion was begun: When He cometh into the world, He saith 
Behold I come: in the head of the book it is written of me that I should 
do Thy will, O God . . . . in the which will we are sanctified 
by the offering of the body of Jesus Christ, once for all; for by one 
oblation He hath perfected forever them that are sanctified. 

The divine sacrifice is a self-sacrifice. The sacrifice continued for 
us in the Mass has all its excellence from the interior dispositions of the 
great High Priest who offered naught but Himself to save us. Why, 
then, should we not expect to find in the rite of our sacrifice some clear 
and solemn expression of our will to devote ourselves totally to the 
honor and glory of God? Surely we ought to have in us that mind 
which was in Christ Jesus. There are, indeed, beautiful forms of this 
sentiment in the changeable prayer over the offerings, the Secreta. But 
we naturally look for something especially appropriate in the fixed Order 
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of the Mass, and we are not disappointed. Thanks to God and His 
Church, we find it there; as finely wrought and well set as the most 
pious heart could desire. 

It is the prayer which directly follows the offering of the Chalice. 
; The material elements of the sacrifice have already been selected and set 
: apart for their holy purpose. Then the Church calls upon us to pro- 
vide the only other element of the sacrifice which it is given us to fur- 
; nish, namely ourselves. There are those who doubt that this prayer is 
intended to be a self-offering of priest and people, but it is hard to see 
how such an opinion can be maintained. There are, aside from the 
wording of the prayer two things that tend to confirm one in the belief 
that its purpose is to include us formally in our Lord’s act of self-obla- 
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tion. One is the place given the prayer in the arrangement of the 
Mass. That obviously suggests the meaning we allege, not only because 
the prayer is so closely joined to the dedication of che matter for the 
sacrifice, but because it is immediately followed by an invocation of the 
Holy Ghost to bless the sacrifice as prepared by us for the glory of His 
Name. This, although there is another oblation prayer, of general im- 
port, yet to be said. Our part would not be complete unless we had set 
before the Lord all that we can and must contribute to a continuation 
of our Lord’s self-sacrifice, and the chief element of our contribution, 
under the circumstances, must be an offering of ourselves. In all things, 
and especially in the Mass, God the Son is the creative pattern of our per- 
fection. We become good by being conformed to His image. ‘“Every- 
one shall be perfect if he be as his Master.” 

Then we have to reckon with the source from which the prayer is 
drawn. It comes from the Book of Daniel, Chapter 3; and whoever 
took it for use in the Mass, could not have failed to see its true meaning 
from the context. It is hardly possible that it would be taken and 
placed where it is in the Mass, without the intention of having it mean 
for us what it meant for the devout Israelite who first uttered it, and 
thus gave it a place in the word of God. 

The people of God’s choice had been false to their eternal King. 
After pleading with them and warning them in vain, He deemed their 
iniquities beyond endurance, and took vengeance. The Holy City was 
pillaged and destroyed, and the glorious Temple of Solomon was involved 
in the general ruin. To Babylon the wretched survivors of the visita- 
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tion were brought as slaves to the heathen. With captivity eventually 


came persecution. In the name of patriotism, the faithful were taxed 
with contempt of the local gods. Three of the most prominent among 
them were seized, brought to trial, and condemned to death by fire. It 
was in the flames, preserved from harm by an angel of the Lord, that 
Azarias offered himself and his companions in the words which the 
Church tries to put into the hearts of her children during the holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass. 

The inspired prayer is in part as follows: Forsake us not forever 
. . « «and abolish not Thy covenant. For we, O Lord, are di- 
minished more than any nation and are brought low this day in all the 
earth for our sins. Neither is there at this time prince, or leader, or 
prophet, or holocaust, or sacrifice, or oblation, or incense, or place of 
first-fraits before Thee, that we may find Thy mercy; nevertheless in a 
contrite heart and humble spirit, let us be accepted, as in holocausts of 
rams, and bullocks, and in thousands of fat lambs, so let our sacrifice be 
made in Thy sight this day, that it may please Thee.—Observe Azarias 
pleads that the Temple is gone, the material sacrifices prescribed by God’s 
law can not be offered, and to obtain pardon and grace, he asks that 
their martyrdom be accepted as were the divinely appointed offerings of 
the liturgy on Sion. This prayer is one of self-oblation, if it has any 


sense at all. It is almost unthinkab! 


e that the Church would empty it of 
its meaning before taking it into the Order of the Mass. 

Recalling the origin of the prayer, we may now be able to appreciate 
more fully what it is in itself. The heart of this prayer—and indeed 
the soul of all worship—is in the verb, suscipiamur—‘may we be ac- 
cepted,” more literally, “may we be taken up”: yes, taken up even into 
the life of God. This is the burden of all the Church’s supplications, 
the final object of all her toil. Here the glory of God and man’s highest 
good are one. The purpose of our existence is summed up in that request. 
It makes articulate an impulse that is deeper than consciousness: it tells 
of a longing that seems to underlie, as an impelling force, the very roots 
of our being. This prayer of all prayers will be most readily heard and 
answered, if only it be offered “in a spirit of humility and with a con- 
trite heart.” 

God is truth, and it is truth in us, the reflex of God’s perfection, 


that makes us fit to share His blessed life. Truth in us is first of all, 








“SUSCIPIAMUR” 


























é humility, for humility is nothing if not a cordial acceptance of the truth 
d about ourselves. Now the first of all facts in our existence is our ab- 
3 solute dependence upon God, without whom we are not even possibil- 
: ities. He has disposed all things “that no flesh should glory in His 
; sight.” Consequently, it is only the prayer of the humble that shall 
. pierce the clouds, for God resists the proud and gives grace to the 
; humble. 
In a soul that has sinned, humility must include contrition or sor- 
P row for sin: All have sinned and do need the glory of God. . . . If 
we say that we have not sinned, we make Him a liar, and His word 
, HOt MM. 2 « ss What participation hath justice with injustice? 
Or what fellowship hath light with darkness? Or what concord hath 
Christ with Belial? Sin is privation of God, and contrition is the only 
way that leads to the abundance of our Father’s house. It is contrition 
| of heart, true grief of soul for sin, that alone can undo the wrong, end 
the unnatural estrangement, and bring the prodigal to his Father’s feet 
: and thence into his Father’s arms. 
Granted the dispositions that our prayer asserts, our sacrifice must be 


pleasing to the Lord of all, for He has said that He dwells in the high 
and holy place, in eternity, and with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble heart (Is. 57, 15). Oh, what a weight of misery rests upon the 
souls of men, because they will not let the love of God have its blessed 
way! Let us at least attend to the excellence and the need of this 
simple and beautiful appeal to His mercy. It implies a promise, but it 
is a vow that our nature calls for. In the midst of our offering, let us 
speak out the word which makes the divine sacrifice truly ours. The 
blessing that is asked in the prayer which follows will surely come, if 
we impede it not; a blessing greater than our poor, weak minds are able 
to conceive. The forms of bread and wine, natural symbols of our 
lives and persons, will be made a coefficient of the divine Presence and a 
vehicle of life to our souls. Our prayer, Suscipiamur, will be answered: 
we shall be taken up, up with our Lord and our Brother into the life of 
God, as His own word pledges: To him that overcometh, I will give to 
sit with me in My throne: as I also have overcome, and am set down 
with my Father in His throne. As God, He has an infinite grandeur 
which He cannot share with any creature, but has it only with His 


j Father and the Holy Ghost. As Man, however, He has a g'ory of good- 
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ness, which He can and will impart to all who are one with Him, the 
sovereign Priest of the Mass, in a spirit of humility and with a contrite 
heart. Fiat, fiat! 
RicHarD E. Power. 
Springfield, Mass. 














“The initiation of children into the liturgical life 
should take place in the catechism classes, and above 
all in the Christian school. However rudimentary such | 
an initiation may be, it will in its very nature be a | 
seed bearing great fruit. It is not difficult to speak of } 
the Mass and the Sunday Vespers to children, and to || 
show them how to follow these services. It is also easy 
to give them a word of explanation on the Epistle or 
the Gospel, or some other part of the Mass, or the 
Vespers, and to derive a lesson for them from it, which 
will give them ample matter for meditation. . 


Is there any better way of making a striking appeal to 





their understanding, and of moving their hearts? There | 
is no lesson in religion so appropriate to the young as 


the instruction we call liturgy. If by means of such 





instruction the children are gradually imbued with the 


principles of the Catholic religion, how they will blos- 





| 
som! How they will love the services of the Church! | 
And loving them, how joyfully the children will assist 
at them! How abundantly their little hearts will draw || 
from them the succor of which they are in such need!” } 


—A. BRASSART. 





























A PAPAL MOTTO AND ITS MEANING 


HE current springtime of liturgical observances and litur- 


. gical study in the Church derives its inspiration mainly 
A i from the venerated Pius X. He sought in the liturgy a 
y most potent means of bringing to fruition his central pur- 
pose: “Instaurare omnia in Christo, to re-establish all 
things in Christ.” In this oft-repeated watchword, as understood by 
Pius X, therefore, we may say that the aims of Orate Fratres and all 
similar endeavors are contained. Now it happens that our Douay- 
Challoner version of holy Writ gives us a very inadequate rendering of 
these words from St. Paul. Hence it is of prime importance for us to 
study the motto of Pius, that by penetrating its wealth of meaning, we 
may more correctly estimate the goal of a liturgical revival. 

The subtlety of the Greek mentality, and St. Paul’s faculty of putting 
his whole theology into a single phrase, unite to form a very real obstacle 
for us at the outset. Before dealing with this, however, it were well to 
recall Pope Pius’ words in their first and classical context, his first 
encyclical E supremi apostolatus cathedra: 

“Nevertheless,” he says, “since it has pleased Divine Providence to 
lift our lowliness to this plentitude of power, we raise up our mind in 
Him who strengthens us, and as, borne up by God’s might, we set our 
hand to the work, we proclaim that in bearing the Pontifical office it 
is our one purpose to ‘re-establish all things in Christ’ (Ephes. 1, 10) so 
that ‘Christ may be all and in all’ (Col. 3, 11).” 

The verse, of which our motto is a part, reads as follows in our 
Douay-Challoner version: “In the dispensation of the fulness of times, 
to re-establish all things in Christ, that are in heaven and on earth, in 
Him.” The passage is an unfolding of the divine purpose and pleasure 
of God. Hence the picture these words call up may be described briefly 
as follows. The eternal Father created all things by the Son of God, the 
eternal Word: “All things were made by Him and without Him was 
made nothing that was made.” Came sin and wrought its awful 
devastation both in heaven and on earth. Then Christ paid the ransom 
of sin, redeemed men on earth, and opened the gates of heaven. Hence 
in Christ is order restored, and all things in a measure re-established in 
Him. The words, understood thus, really say very little, do not even 
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hint at the wealth of meaning St. Paul packed into them, and of which 
Pius thought when he chose them for his symbol. 

The word rendered “re-establish” (anakephalaioo) really means in 
the original either one of two things: first, to sum up, to epitomize; 
I sive a head to. In the former meaning 


> 
' 


second, to bring to a head, or 


the word was used in St. Paul’s letter to the Romans: after enumerating 


a number of precepts, he says, “These and all other commandments are 


summed up in this sentence, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyselt 
(13, 9). Therefore to say that all things are summed up in Christ is 
to say that Christ is all possible created excellence. 

“If we transfer this notion to our present passage,” says Fr. Knaben- 
bauer in his Commentary on Ephesians, “we shall explain it as follow 
All things which are in heaven and on earth, whatsoever good, whatso- 
ever beautiful, whatsoever lovable in heaven and on earth, all are con 
tained and in a surpassing manner gathered together and reduced to 
form in the person of Christ, . . . . in whom are hid all the treas- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge. . . . This notion of Christ, if so 
it strike deep roots in our hearts, is rendered acceptable (profitable) ac- 
cording to the riches of His grace.” Understood in this sense the motto 
of Pius X enuntiates a unique glorification of Christ, similar to the ex- 
clamation of St. Thomas the Apostle, “My Lord and my God!” Under- 
stood in this sense it fits best, some hold, with the general usage of th 
term, and the general scope of this whole passage. 

Because Pius X did not allow his short motto to stand alone, but 
added as its complement these other words, “so that Christ may be all 
and in all,” it seems to us quite clear that Je understood this verb in the 
sense of bringing to a head, or giving a head to. The motto would then 
be, to bring all things to a head in Christ, or, better, to give all things 
a head in Christ. “It is God’s decree,” St. Paul would say, “‘that all 
things, things celestial and things terrestrial, things angelic and thing 
human, things visible and things invisible, be brought under the headship 
of Jesus Christ.”” By taking Paul’s words in this sense we find expressed 
in five words Paul’s whole theology of redemption, grace, and Christi 
life. 

Corporate union with Christ and corporate unity in Christ are the 
fundamental concepts of St. Paul’s teachings: “Ye are all one person in 
Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3, 28) is the burden of almost every page of the 
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epistles. ‘To express this intimate union in the body of Christ, Paul uses 
and coins a bewildering series of words, as coheirs, concorporate, com- 
participant, coburial, coressurrection, coexistence, joint reign. In 
baptism the Christian ended his old, individual life, was absorbed into 
the body of Christ. ‘For all of you who were baptized into Christ, 
have put on Christ,” he says to the Galatians (3, 27). Explaining to 
these same neophytes how he had died to his former self that he might 
live to Christ, he does not hesitate to say: “It is no longer I that live, 
but Christ that liveth in me” (11, 20). “We grow in all things into 
Him, who is the Head, Christ,” he says to his Ephesians (4, 15). 

Now sanctification was intended for every man that came from 
the hand of God: ‘“‘Who wisheth all men to be saved and to come to 
the knowledge of the truth” (I. Tim. 2, 4). Even irrational nature, 
Paul teaches us, in some way was to be redeemed in Christ: ‘For we 
know that all creation doth groan and travail unto this hour (till it) be 
freed from its slavery to corruption” (Rom. 8, 20-22). But sanctifica- 
tion by Christ means to live with “‘Christ-life’—this expressive term is 
Fr. Martindale’s—means to be a member of Christ’s body. Thus are all 
things given a head in Christ. 

The same Fr. Martindale in his Princes of His People: II: St. Paul, 
which some have acclaimed the best explanation in our language of the 
Pauline epistles, thus understands the passage in Ephesians from which 
our motto is taken: 

“Once more Paul’s vision sweeps from end to end of existence 
without hesitation. . . . . He sees God, and God’s creative act, 
and God’s eternal intention in thus creating, and God’s concentration, 
so to say, of reality in Christ so that things do not achieve their full 
meaning, carry out the purpose of their existence, till they be super- 
naturally ‘oned’ (made one) in and through Him. . . . . Paul 
sees the consummated universe, . . . . as the heaping up of all the 
past, as of all future ages, into Christ. The world, heaped up towards 
Christ, transfused with His life-—that, for Paul, is the consummation 
of God’s creative act” (p. 224). “He willed to bring all things as to 
a head in Christ” (p. 223). 

At long last we are prepared to read the verse we are discussing in 
its full context. This we quote from the new Westminster Version of 
the Sacred Scriptures, with which we are gradually being enriched. A 
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slow and thoughtful reading of this page of St. Paul will give us a 
breath-taking concept of our dignity as Christians, and of the admirable 
power of Christ, who makes all things live with Christ-life. The verses 
follow immediately on the salutation in the first chapter of Ephesians: 

“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with every spiritual blessing on high in Christ. Yea, in Him 
He singled us out before the foundation of the world, that we might be 
holy and blameless in His sight. In love He predestined us to be adopted 
as His sons through Jesus Christ, according to the good pleasure of His 
will, unto the praise of the glory of His grace, wherewith He hath made 
us gracious in the Well-beloved. In Him we have redemption through 
His blood, the forgiveness of our transgressions, according to the riches 
of His grace. For God hath given us abundance thereof, together with 
full wisdom and discernment, in that He hath made known to us the 
secret of His purpose according to His good pleasure. It was the pur- 
pose of His good pleasure in Him—a dispensation to be realized in the 
fulness of time—to bring all things to a head in Christ, both the things 
in the heavens and the things upon the earth.” 

It remains for us only to read in its context that phrase addressed 
to the Colossians that Pope Pius X used to supplement and interpret his 
famous motto. Here again we shall find ourselves brought sharp up 
against what we may call Paul’s only argument: sanctification means in- 
corporation into Christ. The words run: 

“Strip off the old man with his practices, and put on the new, that 
is being renewed to fuller knowledge ‘after the image of his Creator.’ 
Herein, (i. e., in Christ), there is not gentile and Jew, circumcision and 
uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, slave, freeman, but Chris¢ is all and 
in all. . . . . And in your hearts let the peace of Christ stand 
supreme, whereunto also ye are called as (members of) one body.” 


To sum up: The motto of Pius, instead of meaning to re-establish, 
or renew, all things in Christ, really means to give all things a head in 
Christ, or to bring all things under the headship of Christ. Instead of 
being a colorless symbol of mankind’s spiritual regeneration, it is in 
reality a clear-cut expression of God’s purpose, Christ’s purpose, and 
hence, the Church’s purpose, of putting Christ-life into all things in 
heaven and on earth. 
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This motto, then, means, as Pius’ actions uniformly proved, that 
those outside the Church must be brought to membership in it. This 
growth of the Church must go on and on till the mystical Christ grow 
to His full stature: “the fullness of Him who is wholly fulfilled in all” 
(Ephes. 1, 23). This is why the Church in our days is the nursing- 
mother of missions, why she constantly rejoices in new children in a 
thousand frontier chapels. Christ-life must constantly flow into new 
lives hitherto barren of justice and truth. 

This motto means, above all else, that the Christians of the fold 
must be brought back from their present sense of individualism and dis- 
union to a conscious incorporation into Christ, to conscious unity with 
each other as fellow members of the body which is Christ. This is why 
Pius X and his successors have turned our attention to the liturgy, the 
means established by Christ for fostering this sense of union. This is 
why we are bid over and over to assist daily at the greatest liturgical 
function, the common sacrifice of the Mass, and to partake of the com- 
mon Communion-banquet. The Church knows that St. Paul was in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit when he wrote to the Corinthians (I. 10, 17): 
“The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not fellowship in the blood of 
Christ? The bread, which we break, is it not fellowship in the body of 
Christ? We many are one bread, one body, for we all partake of the 
one Bread.” 

Fittingly, fruitfully, providentially do liturgical movements in 
various lands, the Orate Fratres amongst us and similar publications else- 
where, re-echo the message and motto of Pius X, when he spoke to the 
entire world at the time of his crowning: ‘‘Wherefore if any ask of us 
a symbol to show forth the purpose of our mind, we shall ever give him 
this one alone: “Instaurare omnia in Christo, to bring all things under 
the headship of Christ.” 

May Christ-life rise in every heart! 

GERALD ELrarp, S. J. 
St. Louis Universit, 











THE STATIONS OF PASSION WEEK AND 
HOLY WEEK 


assion Sunday, or Sunday “in Mediana:” Station at St. 
Peter. The station at the Vatican today is the last re- 
maining trace of the Pannuchis (Vigil) which, in the time 
of Pope Gelasius (d. 496), was celebrated at the tomb of 


the Apostles during the night previous to the solemn ordi- 





nation of the priests and deacons of Rome. Today begins the fortnight 
of immediate preparation for Easter; in the third century, this included 
a twelve days’ fast preceding the dawn of the Resurrection. In the 
sacred liturgy we can still distinguish the special cycle formed by this 
holy Passiontide. Whereas during Lent, which was of later institution, 
the Church is chiefly occupied with the instruction of the catechumens 
and with the preparation of the penitents for their solemn reconciliation 
on Holy Thursday, all this takes a secondary place during the last fort- 
night. During these two weeks but one thought predominates in the 
Missal and in the Breviary—the thought of the Just One, who realizes 
the bitter persecution which His enemies are plotting against Him. The 
Mass of this Sunday is entirely dominated by the memory of the sacrifice 
on Golgotha. It is one of the most beautiful and pathetic in the whole 
Roman antiphonary. The Gospel describes the beginning of the great 
war of Judaism against the Redeemer: because He professes His Divinity, 
the Jews are about to stone Him. The Epistle, taken from the letter of 
St. Paul to the Hebrews, introduces Christ as the Highpriest of the 
New Law. There is no relation between the Mass and the church of St. 
Peter. (Schuster, II, 145 ss.) 

Monday of Passion Week:... Station at St. Chrysogonus. On this 
day the faithful assembled at the church of St. George at the foot of the 
Palatine Hill, crossed the Tiber, and entered the Basilica of St. Chryso- 
gonus near the classical guardhouse of the Vigiles. The fact that the 
Lesson of today’s Mass records the preaching of Jonas at Niniveh may be 
attributed to the penitential character of Lent. The penance of the 
Ninivites is a prototype of the Lenten fast. In the Gospel Christ says 
to the Jews: “You shal! seek Me and shall not find Me and where I am, 
thither you cannot come.” ‘Then He speaks of the streams of living 


water: “If any man thirst, let him come to Me and drink. He that 
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believeth in Me, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” No 
doubt, the approaching days of the commemoration of Christ’s Passion 


5 


eave occasion for the selection of the Gospel. Whether there was also a 
well at San Crisogono can not be ascertained at present. The Romans 
believe that the church of S. Crisogono preserves the remains of the 
dwelling of St. Chrysogonus under its sanctuary. But this seems im- 
probable because St. Chrysogonus does not belong to Rome; he is a martyr 
of Aquieja and was only brought into connection with the Eternal City 
by the untrustworthy legend of St. Anastasia. 

Tuesday of Passion Week: Station at St. Cyriacus (S. Maria in 
Via Lata). The Ordines Romani observe that no station was held on 
this day, and consequently, no church was indicated from which a pro- 
cession started. This station must therefore be of later origin. The 
title of St. Cyriacus was founded at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury; but its founder should in all probability be distinguished from the 
martyr St. Cyriacus whose feast is celebrated on August 8. By reason 
of his bearing the same name, the latter eventually became the patron of 
San Ciriaco on the Quirinal Hill. This church has ceased to exist for 
centuries. The palace of the Ministry of Finances covers the site of the 
ancient church of S. Ciriaco in Thermis. When it fell into ruins, the 
station was first transferred to another church of St. Cyriacus, called 
“de Camilliano”, near the Via Lata. This church was an important 
deaconry for the support of the poor; it was connected with a convent 
of nuns and situated on the present Piazza del Collegio Romano near the 
Corso. Also this church was demolished when, in 1491, the new church 
of S. Maria in Via Lata was built, to which the head of St. Cyriacus 
and the bodies of his companions were brought. Alexander VII (d. 
1667) transferred the forgotten title of St. Cyriacus to §. Maria in Via 
Lata; the Missal, however, retained the ancient rubric, “Statio ad 5S. 
Cyriacum.” This celebrated Roman martyr has at present no church 
dedicated to his name in the city of Rome. The tradition which con- 
nects St. Paul with this locality is inadmissable (Marucchi) ; it origin- 
ated only in the tenth century. We may wonder why the story of 
Daniel in the lions’ den and his being fed by Habacuc is related at this 


station. This Lesson is a “crux interpretum,” a puzzle for interpreters. 
But the riddle is solved when we consider that the legend of St. Cyriacus 


records that the deacon St. Cyriacus provided for the needs of the 
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Christian prisoners, just as Habacuc had provided for the needs of the 
Prophet Daniel. He brought food and drink to his brethren of the faith 
who were groaning under the hard labor at the construction of the Baths 
of Diocletian. In the crypt of S. Maria in Via Lata, an ancient painting 
was found which represents Habacuc being borne through the air by an 
angel. Another reason for choosing the story of Habacuc is, that ac- 
cording to his apocryphal Acts St. Cyriacus made the long journey to 
Babylon to meet the king of Persia, and Satan boasted of having carried 
him there. Habacuc was also carried to Babylon, and the Lesson of the 
Mass, recording this fact, begins with the words: “The Babylonians 
gathered together against the King.” The fact that the name of the 
city on the Euphrates is mentioned in both the Lesson from Daniel and 
the Acts of St. Cyriacus, presented another occasion for the selection 
of this Lesson. Such superficial accommodations are quite common in 
the pericopes of later stations. An allusion to the charity of St. Cyria- 
cus towards the poor occurs also in the Offertory: ‘He hath not for- 
gotten the prayers of the poor.” 

Wednesday of Passion Week: Station at St. Marcellus. The people 
on this day started in procession from St. Mark’s near the Piazza Venezia. 
The stational church of St. Marcellus, the holy pope and martyr, is 
situated near it on the Via Lata. In the Gospel we see Jesus walking in 
the Temple, in the porch of Solomon. He speaks of His divinity: “I 
and the Father are one . . . . the works I do in the name of My 
Father, they give testimony of Me . . . . the Father is in Me and 
I in the Father.” As a loving shepherd, He speaks of the sheep who 
hear His voice: ‘They shall not perish forever and no man shall pluck 
them out of My hand.” These words of the Savior are well adapted to 
the task, the office, and the dignity of the Roman Pontiff (St. Mar- 
cellus), but the Gospel of the Mass refers principally to the history of 
Christ immediately before His Passion, and the Lesson to the Catechu- 
mens who are learning the commandments of God. 

Thursday of Passion Week: Station at St. Apollinaris. The pro- 
cession assembled at the church of St. Maria in Via Lata. An untrust- 
worthy medieval tradition asserts that this was the site of the house hired 
by the Apostle St. Paul when, at the time of his first captivity, he spent 
two years in Rome, in the company of St. Luke. History, however, gives 
us no clue as to the whereabouts of this dwelling place of the Apostle. 
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From S. Maria in Via Lata the procession went to the church of St. 
Apollinaris, the patron saint of Ravenna. In this church, situated near 
the former Baths of Severus, began the work of the Doctrina Christiana, 
as enjoined by the Council of Trent. Since 1814, the Roman Seminary was 


housed at St. Apollinaris; in recent years, however, the seminary has been 
transferred to the Lateran. The Mass of this station, one of those in- 
serted by St. Gregory II, breathes the spirit of penance. The penitent 
Magdalen washes the feet of the Lord with tears of compunction and is 
therefore found worthy to hear the words: “Many sins are remitted unto 
her.” There is no relation whatever between the pericopes and the saint, 
but the Lesson recalls the tribulations of Rome when, during the pontifi- 
cate of St. Gregory II, the Lombards made war upon the city of St. 
Peter: “Let all them be confounded that show evil to Thy servants; let 
them be confounded in all Thy might and let their strength be broken” 
(Dan. Ill, 44). 

Friday of Passion Week: Station at St. Stephen on the Celian Hill. 
From the well known basilica of Ss. John and Paul on the Celian Hill 
the procession moved to the neighboring church of S. Stefano Rotondo. 
For the remainder of Lent, the customary allusion to the church and its 
surroundings are completely set aside and the attention of the faithful is 
directed to the Passion of Christ. The formularies of the Masses are 
dominated by the events which occurred between Thursday of this week 
and Easter. Only occasionally the cries of the distressed Roman Church 
during the terrors of war are still heard in the Introits and the other 
parts of the Mass which were sung by the schola cantorum. 

Saturday of Passion Week: Station at St. John before the Latin 
Gate. In the early Middle Ages this Saturday preceding Holy Week, in 
which the great ceremonies began, was non-liturgical: “sabbatum 
vacat.” ‘This was for the purpose of affording the people some rest. At 
St. Peter’s the Holy Father distributed alms on this day. In the course 
of time, however, a station was instituted at the church of St. John be- 
fore the Latin Gate. It seems there was no special church from which 
the procession started, unless it was the Lateran Church. 

Palm Sunday: Station at the Basilica of the Savior in the Lateran. 
In the late Middle Ages today’s station was, at the desire of the Pope, 
sometimes celebrated at the Vatican, and the blessing of the palms then 
took place in the church of S. Maria in Turri, which stood in the atrium 
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of the basilica. When the station was held in the Lateran, the palms 
were blessed in the oratory of St. Sylvester, connected with the Lateran. 

Monday of Holy Week: Station at the Title “de Fasciola,” now at 
St. Praxedes. The procession started from the church of St. Balbina on 
that side of the lesser Aventine Hill which rises above the spacious ruins 
of the Baths of Caracalla. At a short distance stands the small basilica 


> 


“de fasciola,” which a very old tradition connects with St. Peter at the 
time when he sought to escape from persecution by leaving Rome. Near 
the first milestone on the Via Appia, the Apostle stopped to replace the 
bandage (fasciola) which covered the wound in his leg, caused by the 
fetters that he had worn in prison. At that moment Christ Himself 
appeared to him, going towards Rome. “Domine, quo vadis?’”, St. Peter 
inquired of his divine Master. “Eo Romam, iterum crucifigi: I go to 


> 


Rome, to be crucified again,” answered the Lord. The vision disappear- 
ed, but Peter understood from these words that it was in the person of 
His first Vicar that Christ was to be put to death in Rome. Obedient 
to the implied command, he returned in all haste to the city. This 
pleasing legend is of great antiquity and it gathers strength from the 
very name, “de fasciola,” given to the church as early as the beginning 
of the fourth century. Under the altar rest the bodies of the martyrs 
Ss. Nereus, Achilleus and Domitilla, which were transferred thither from 
the neighboring cemetery of Domitilla on the Via Ardeatina when this 
cemetery fell into disuse after the time of Paul I (d. 767). In later 
years, when the whole region of the Via Appia, even within the city, 
was deserted on account of the prevalence of malaria, the church of the 
fasciola also fell to ruin; hence the bodies of its martyrs were conveyed 
to the church of St. Adrian on the Forum. At that time the station 
was transferred to St. Praxedes near St. Mary Major. No new church for 
the collecta of the station was chosen in the place of St. Balbina, because 
the: stational processions were no longer held after the fasciola had been 
abandoned. 

Tuesday of Holy Week: Station at St. Prisca. The procession on 
this day started from S. Maria in Portico, formerly situated in the porch 
of the palace of St. Galla, daughter of the consul Symmachus. The 
church and hospital of St. Galla still show the exact site on which, until 
1618, the original diaconal church in porticu Gallae stood. The proces- 
sional route along the Via della Bocca della Verita to S. Maria in Cosmedin 
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and from there up the Aventine to the church of St. Prisca, was rather 
long. This remote church was selected for the station probably because 
of its connections with the holy Apostles Ss. Peter and Paul. 

Wednesday of Holy Week: Station at St. Mary Major. The proces- 
sion assembled at St. Peter in Chains and went to S. Maria Maggiore. 
Both churches are situated on the Esquiline Hill. At the time of St. 
Leo the Great (d. 461), this day was non-liturgical, i. e. the Mass was 
celebrated in the evening. 

Maundy Thursday (Feria V in Coena Domini): Station at the 
Lateran. Originally there were three Masses on this day, one in the 
morning for the reconciliation of the public penitents, another for the 
consecration of the holy oils, and a third, at the close of the day, in com- 
memoration of the Last Supper and for the Easter Communion. It is 
easy, therefore, to understand why it was more convenient to hold the 
station at the Lateran than at St. Peter’s, which was at that time situ- 
ated outside the city walls. The threefold synaxis (celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper) held formerly by our forefathers had suggested a wise 
curtailment of the ceremonies, hence we find in documents of the eighth 
century that the third Mass began directly with the preface, omitting 
the pericopes, psalms, and prayers which usually precede the sacrifice. 
For this reason the first part of the Mass for Maundy Thursday in our 
Missal has no Proper of its own, but has borrowed its contents from 
other Masses. 

Good Friday: Station at the Holy Cross in Jerusalem. Christ had 
said: “It cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem” (Luke 13 
33). For this reason the station is held today in the basilica known as 
“Sancta Hierusalem.” The pope formerly went there barefoot in the 
procession from the Lateran, swinging a censor filled with precious per- 
fumes before the wood of the true cross, which was carried by a deacon, 
whilst the choir sang: “Beati immaculati in via: Blessed are the unde- 
filed in the way.” It is not the object of this paper to give an account 
of the various modifications of the Good Friday ceremonies, since that 
would require a long treatise. 

Holy Saturday: Collecta for the Catechumens at the Lateran. In 
olden days the paschal fast was very strict, extending from the evening 
of Good Friday until the dawn of Easter Sunday; in Rome not even 


children were dispensed from this fast. Mass was therefore not cele- 
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brated because the whole Church was watching in devout expectation 
for the night in which the mystery of Christ’s resurrection should be 
celebrated. It cannot be the object of these short sketches to show how 
the rites of the holy night developed. St. Augustine, in his Confessions, 
gives a beautiful account of the baptism of the rhetorician Victorinus 
which took place on Holy Saturday. (Schuster II, 225. Schuster also 
gives a very complete description of the Eucharistia Lucernaris, the Eve- 
ning Liturgy of Holy Saturday on p. 243 ss. of his book.) 


F. G. HoLweEck. 
St. Louis, Mo. 











“The externals of the liturgy, therefore, do not 
speak the language of atrophy, of death, but of life, 
of the spiritual. They are not a superfluous addition 


of the liturgy, but essential; not a mere shadow of 


the personal, but the personal itself, its ripest fruit; 
‘a reasonable, spiritual service’ (Rom. 12, 1). Far 
from considering the externals as impediments, we 
should rejoice that they enable us to breathe our en- 
tire inner life into them and to express ourselves 
by their means. The greatness of God, indeed, has 
no need of our external customs and forms. But our 


human nature needs them all the more, in order to 





become the more perfectly true, in order to perfect 
itself also externally, and express the inner and the 


outer in one and thesame breath.””,—Dom PANFOEDER. 



































The Editor’s Corner 


OUR UNSEPARATED BRETHREN 
HE TIME is again drawing near when the liturgy of Good 
Friday will vividly call to mind the bond established be- 
tween God and man on Calvary. “And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all things to myself.” The sacri- 








fice of Calvary drew all unto Christ, and united all through 
Christ into a common holy brotherhood. Calvary is the sign and the seal 
of this fraternal bond, cemented in the Blood Divine. From the Cross 
it was preached to us most eloquently that even our enemies should be 
the objects of our love. And if even our enemies, how much more so 
our friends, our separated brethren, those who are seeking God and His 
salvation sincerely, brothers of Christ in desire if not in external bond; 
and still more, our unseparated brethren, those with whom we are 
through Christ in living communion, who are living members of the 
mystic body, equally members of the divine Head with us! 

The Holy Father has often shown his tender anxiety and solicitude 
for the members of the Greek Orthodox Church in a special manner. 
There are many members of this Church in our own country. There 
are also over five-hundred thousand members of the Eastern Greek 
Catholic Church scattered over the United States and Canada. The 
latter are in a very special manner our brethren in Christ, full, living 
members engrafted upon Christ through union with his visible repre- 
sentative on earth, the Pope of Rome. Their churches are most truly 
temples of God, their sacrifice is one and the same with our own, their 
priests are also priests for us, and their bishops are as truly bishops for 
us as is any consecrated bishop of our own Latin rite. They are most 
truly our unseparated brethren. 

These unseparated brethren are scattered over the land, and we 
meet them in all larger cities and many smaller ones. We shall meet 
them more frequently as time goes on, and as their children increase. 
Yet we must confess that often we have not so much as recognized 
them, still less extended to them the fraternal kiss of Christ. Indeed, 
we may not understand their languages, we may not fully understand 
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their rites of celebration, but we must be one with them in spirit. If 
it is true, as some say, that our own Latin rite is the gathered bouquet 
of the best flowers of the earlier rites, it is also true that their rites arc 
generally of a tradition more ancient than ours, and fully sanctioned by 
him whose word alone should forbid us condemn or look askance. 

It is not wholly correct to say that we have never recognized our 
unseparated brethren. Often, let us confess it frankly, we have been 
inclined to look down upon them because of the external differences 
between us. They have not infrequently felt this, we may be sure, 2 
an injustice, all the more so because they are conscious how contrary ic 
is to the truth that should enlighten every man. Many readers may be 
living where they come in contact with these brethren. What a worthy 
mission for them to go out of their way at times in order to meet these 
our unseparated brethren and give them the greeting of peace, to recog- 
nize their priests and greet Christ dwelling in their churches!—As for 
the rest of us—let us remember them when at Mass we so often pray 
for the whole Church. It will help us to enter with greater perfection 
into the divine sympathy Christ has for all his brethren, and therefore 
help us to unite ourselves more intimately with Christ both as offerers 


and as oblation in the sacrificial drama of the mystic body. 


> 





IN MEMORIAM 


A second time in the short term of its existence Orate Fratres 
mourns the death of an Associate Editor. Monsignor F. G. Holweck, 
whose third article on the Lenten stations appears in the present issue, 
died Tuesday, February 15, at the age of seventy. The editor’s first im- 
pression of the departed associate was that of a genial host, whose good 
cheer set off most pleasantly the wide erudition of the exceptional scholar. 
The last impression came by way of a letter dated but a few days be- 
fore his death: “I shall write some of the articles you mentioned as 
soon as I return from the hospital, where I have to undergo an operation 
(not dangerous).” The words are typical of the energetic servant of 
the Lord, with whom intention and fulfillment were ever one. Mon- 
signor Holweck was an eminent scholar in the lore of the saints; he has 
now passed from the dreamland of earthly knowledge to the true home 


of everlasting wisdom. 
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The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all” — Pius X 






























OME time ago the editor was told by a Sister of the Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., that the problem 
of attendance at daily Mass by the young ladies of the 


college had been solved through the simple means of in- 











teresting the latter in the use of the Missal. Upon request 





the following account was recently received: 

“I am happy to have this opportunity of telling you how we, at St. 
Catherine’s, are growing in our appreciation of the Missal. Two classes, 
the third year in High School and the Seniors in College, rival one an- 
other in trying to ‘master the Missal.’ The High School people meet 
three days a week and the College girls once a week, to study its use. 
We read Father Dunney’s book, The Mass, in connection with our study 
of the Missal, and include both these specific studies in a more extensive 
study of Liturgy. 

The idea behind our plan is in general, growth in a genuine re- 
ligious attitude through increased individual participation in the services 
recommended by the Church; and in particular, 1) daily attendance at 
Mass, 2) attention during Mass, and 3) the higher satisfaction that 
comes from understanding and doing what is right and appropriate. 

Our difficulties are not numerous. Getting everyone to buy a 
Missal, teaching the vocabulary of the Missal, and making the first ex- 
ercises attractive were the chief ones. 

These difficulties and the desire on our part to secure a sustained 
interest in the use of the Missal we tried to meet by: 

1) having a display of Missals (Roman, Lasance, and St. Andrew) 
in different bindings, and comparing their merits; 

2) counting the variable parts of the Mass and the directions of 
variation in order to realize how much of the Mass might be missed 


without the Missal; 





3) fostering the ideal of knowing the terms in which to describe 
our liturgy to Protestants; 


4) weading the Mass in dialog; 
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$) memorizing one invariable part of the Mass: the Gloria, etc.; 

6) tracing the history of the Mass as reflected in the Missal (di- 
visions: the Mass of the Catechumens vs. the Mass of the Faithful, etc.) ; 

7) finding in the Bible the Epistles, Gospels, and Psalms of the 
Missal and re-establishing their contexts; 

8) preparing mass cards (showing parts and pages): a) for 
certain days, b) for all the changes that occur during one week; 

9) helping to guide the choir in choosing the Proper of the Mass 
to sing; 

10) encouraging each student to follow her own special interest, 
as a project, such as: “Teaching boy how to serve Mass,’ ‘Building a 
background for appreciation of the Mass,’ etc. 

This year as last, I see the fruits of the use of the Missal: more 
students attending Mass, intelligent discussion of the Mass, voluntary 
choice of books to read touching the Mass, and promotion of a worthy 
interest by recommending the use of the Missal to less fervent or less 
well-informed friends. The enclosed papers indicate what the students 


themselves think of the use of the Missal.” 





oO 


Together with the above account a number of answers by the 
students were sent in, presumably elicited by some such question as: 
“What advantage have you had from the use of the Missal at Mass?” 
A number of similar answers were also received from Conception Col- 
lege, Conception, Missouri, where the Missa Recitata was introduced a 
number of months ago. The latter answers, by high school and college 
boys, were apparently made to the question: “What do you think of 
the dialog Mass? Any suggestions?” A brief sketch of the various 
answers should be of interest. 

Some answers stress the advantage of a “better understanding of 
the Mass;” “it makes one enter more seriously into the spirit of the 
Mass since one knows just what the priest is saying and doing at the 


’ 


alrar.” Again, by reading the different collects, secrets, and the like, 
for the different days, “one gets more into the spirit of the day, or the 
feast celebrated, and consequently can enjoy Mass more completely.” 
As a consequence there is a difference in the attitude of attendance. 
“The Missal aids in making me be more attentive, keeping my mind on 


e 


what is going on;” “it makes the Mass a familiar service and not merely 
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a devotion of custom.” The dialog Mass “helps to keep the attention 


of all” and “to overcome distractions.” “It is a great help,” suggests 
a lad, “in overcoming a ‘lazy’ attitude during the holy Sacrifice;” which 
is probably what another meant by the words: “By following the Mass 
in that way, it seems much shorter.” 

“The Missal has brought me more enjoyment than any other thing 
I have ever possessed,” admits a young lady, “because it brought me to 
a fuller realization of the spiritual beauty and richness of the great 
sacrifice of the Mass.” Another has learned that “the prayers, psalms, 
and offerings found in it are of ever increasing and lasting beauty.” 
Others, in fact most of the answers, speak of increased devotion at 
Mass. The dialog Mass “increases my fervor and brings me closer to 
our Lord,” suggests one; and another: “It makes one feel closer to God 
and desire to receive Him.” 

“So beautiful and dear to me has become the dialog Mass,” writes 
a boy in youthful enthusiasm, “that whenever I attend a Mass in which 
the people do not unite by word of mouth with the priest in offering 
the Mass, or when I fail to attend Mass at all—I feel a strange empti- 
ness or lack of something the entire day.” Over against such a fervid 
declaration must be placed this solitary one: ‘The dialog Mass has 
helped me greatly to understand the holy Sacrifice, but I don’t believe 
it has stimulated my devotion; rather lessened it. The prayers become 
too monotonous.” 

Other answers stress the inspiration received from helping to take 
part in the Mass more intimately, instead of “merely hearing” it; and 
one voices the opinion that the dialog Mass has greatly increased the 
number of daily recipients of Communion. 

Missionary zeal was also shown in some answers. A number (inno- 
cently) suggested that the whole of the Mass, “also the Canon,” should 
be recited aloud. One lad thinks the dialog Mass “should be encour- 
aged everywhere,” while still another declares he is “going to introduce 
it in the school at home during this vacation.” Even poetic inspiration 
was given, and an answer in four couplets begins thus: 


“T think that I have never seen, 


»” 


A way more elevating and supreme . . 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


A pamphlet by Raymund James recently appeared on “The Origin 
and Development of Roman Liturgical Vestments” (The Catholic 
Press, Haven Road, Exeter, England). It is a reprint from the Bene- 
dictine quarterly, Pax, numbers 78 and 79, with the addition of six 
illustrations of so-called Gothic vestments. In a clear but concise way, 
the author gives a very interesting and informative history of the Roman 
liturgical vestments. He traces the origin and development of the 
vestments with historical exactness, devoting special attention to the 
chasuble and its ornamentation, as well as to its mystical signification. 
The pamphlet should stimulate interest for further study. 





) 

A series of articles by Father Ellard, S. J., has been appearing in 
The Queen’s Work (October to January). The author explains the im- 
portance of the liturgy in the Catholic spiritual life to the sodalist 
readers, and shows how fittingly it is the form of worship to be fostered 
by the members of the sodality of the blessed Virgin. The letters he 
has received from readers of the articles, of which he makes mention in 
one of the instalments, show that he has been very successful in bring- 
ing the liturgical idea to the attention of a host of interested readers. 





) 

Interesting as it is to note how much of our very modern life is re- 
flected by the blessings set out in the new Rituale Romanum, it is still 
singular to learn of the solemn benediction of a radio station. In blessing 
a new super-power station at St. Louis University recently, Archbishop 
John J. Glennon, D. D., said in part: 

“Radio has a great mission before it. The Holy Spirit proceeding 
from the Father and the Son is the Spirit of Truth, and our Church 
antiphonal, quoting the Scriptures, says: ‘Send forth Thy Spirit, O 
Lord, and they shall be created, and Thou shalt renew the face of the 
earth.’ Similarly, since this spirit of the air is God’s creation, may we 
not hope that it also will be the bearer of truth to the ends of the earth, 
and that in place of the prejudices and tears and fears that mark at 
present the life of so many peoples—that this spirit will bring to them 
knowledge and wisdom and faith and hope, and that they will hear from 
it of their Creator, its voice being to them as the voice of conscience, 
which is the voice of God?” 
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The late Monsignor F. G. Holweck, of St. Francis de Sales Church, 
St. Louis, compiled a small pamphlet entitled “Evening Devotions for 
the Feast of Christ the King” (16 pp., Herder Co.). It contains the 
famous acclamations to Christ the King. It was used at his parish for 


the close of forty-hour devotions and on the Feast of Christ the King. 
“We sang these acclamations at the close of forty hours devotion,” the 
author wrote, “six boys carrying palms which they raised, swinging 
them, whenever the Christus vivit was sung. Also the crucifix (Christ 
the King) was raised at the Christus vincit.” 





) 

A letter of Msgr. Nicotra, Apostolic Nuntio of Portugal, was re- 
cently made public. It contains the following beautiful thoughts 
(Rivista Liturgica of December): ‘“‘The liturgy is the external life of 
the Church, and the guide of our journey to heaven; for it is the in- 
fallible expression of our faith. And it is the anxious sighing of our 
hope, and the ardent breath of our love, which can find its life, its 
peace, its rest in God alone. 

“The liturgy excites in us the plaints of the prodigal son, who re- 
turned repentant to his paternal home. The liturgy teaches us to know 
the history of the Church, and makes us live of her spirit. It imposes 
on us mortifications of the body and sacrifices of the mind, removing us 
from the poisonous satisfactions of the world, which bring death, and 
making us follow the incorruptible beauties of virtue, which give life. 
The liturgy is finally the synthesis of the divine work of the redemption. 
Its sacred rites are like the voice of the sanctified earth in harmony with 
the voice of heaven. Its rites are the symbol of our joy and of our 
sorrows, the mystic channel of grace, and the canticle, ever glorious, 
and ever vibrating with the grand epics of our holy Church.” 





oO 


According to a printed announcement, a series of Lenten sermons 
on “The Beauties of the Liturgy” are to be preached by the Reverend 
Leo J. Schringer of Rankin, Pa., in the Sacred Heart Church of Pitts- 
burgh. The subjects of the sermons are as follows: General Survey of 
the Liturgy; The Place of the Liturgy in Religion; The Historical De- 
velopment of the Liturgy; The Cycles of the Liturgical Year; The Litur- 
gical Presentation of Grace; The Correct Architectural Setting for the 
Liturgy; The Liturgical Life of a Parish. 
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The Reverend H. J. Untraut of Marshfield, Wis., is a zealous worker 
in the liturgical apostolate among German speaking Catholics. In the 
past few years he contributed ten articles to the Wanderer of St. Paul, 
Minn., on liturgical participation in the Mass. Six articles on the struc- 
ture of the Mass appeared in the Excelsior of Milwaukee, Wis.,—and two 
on the prayer-hours of the Church. Other articles were contributed to 
the Obio Waisenfreund. A number of the articles reappeared in pamphlet 
form last year under the title Liturgische Bewegung (privately printed, 
25c). 





fe) 


Tue Liturcicat Press has received some neatly printed programs 
of celebrations held in Ireland, in which the music of the Church is being 
brought to the fore. They are signs of a growing “liturgical revival in 
Plainsong” in that country. On December 22 a program of Plainsong 
melodies (hymns for Benediction Services) and old Catholic carols was 
given in Dublin; while another program, given January 15, consisted 
similarly of Plainsong selections (from the Office and Mass of the Feast 
of Corpus Christi), and of old Catholic carols both English and Latin. 
The promotion of this work—as independent sources inform the Press 
—"is due to the labor and enthusiasm of Father John Burke,” Dean of 
University College, Dublin, who has also lectured on Plainsong. The 
several efforts aim ‘“‘to make the sacred liturgy and culture of our Church 
more known and loved.” Leaflets, with paragraphs explaining Plainsong 
selections and excerpts from the liturgy, help considerably in the attain- 
ment of this end. That the various efforts were well received is evident 
from the high appreciations tendered by both the Catholic and the non- 
Catholic press. 








